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, Bibliotherapy appears to be a viable technique for . 
teading teachers to use. The increased emphasis on values and values 
clarification in the classroom is just one of the many apparent uses 

‘+ vof bibliotherapy and its techniques. Bibliotherapy is also a. useful 
adjunct to the teaching of critical, reading, because ‘dt requires the 
student to use higher level comprehension skills, “aclwding 
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comparison, @valuation, and application. Teachers showld be caationed ae 


that, implementing the technique proficiently-.wili require ae Alegnite: 
teéhnical knowledge of the process, the ability to. identify and. 
‘evaluate the n s of students who might profit from bibliotherapy,’ 
the selection of appropriate books for bibliotherapy,. and the use of 
various followup activities. ieetecce? Pererencee on bibliotherapy 
“are attached.) (PL) 
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The process of bibliotierapy is not new; {twas develapel and used 

before the 20th Century. Inscriptions placed on ancient Greek libraries 

"alluded to the healing pover-of books (Sbepherd ‘and Iles, 1976). In tho 

‘United States, “vening was first ‘reconmended as a ‘treatment aid in nea hale 
in ‘the. early 19th Century (Shepherd and Iles, 1976). In 1916, Crothers 

_ noted the technique Jn referring to the Bibliopathic Institute, and since _ 
_ that time, bibliotherapy: has been discussed in medical; educational anid 


: ‘Library ‘literature (He tzmann and Heitzmann, 1975) and has: been used in 
“hospital and other tnstitutions with patients having mental land physical 
disorders (Olsen, i397). Bibliotherapy. was a tpefintaie employed by. doctors · 
and ‘librarians in institutional Sia before the 1950's when scattered 
articles and. dissertations began * suggest the use of the —— with 
average. school — (Heitzmann and Heitzmann, 1975). Currently, the 
use of biblic £, OR Wi RE 
in — li ture, with ‘techniques for actual inplementatiod being. 
found along with/ Largely sthetretiqal,, general discussions of the biblio- 
therapeutic: process. ve “¢ * ae 
Rationale og 8 : — te a ‘ 
Since many — —— well. as reading difficulties, a 
useful technique to assist pupils in coming to terins with pereonal problems, 
not necessarily, related to reading skills, is needed if the students are Me 
to be helped to’ achieve their full reading —** ‘Some teachers, 


especially those with small classes are a a position to have a closer 3 


9— 


more helpful rela ip with, ——— than other adults, friends, or 
——— However, in order to use the counseling technique of | 
_ \ bibliotherapy ‘intelligentiy, a teacher mst have same 'practical knowledge 
_ concerning * methodology of. the —— techniques of implementation; 

and a —*— understanding of the potentiaa effectiveness of the - 

_ approach. Wis thiust of this discussion will be a oscription of rors 

aspects of ae in relation to the cence of reading. 

Methodology Se Yea — — 

est, bibliotherapy — depends on a teacher —— getting ° oF 

‘the child to read books ‘(Russell and’ Russel1, 1979) or short stories — 

(MtKinney;"1977) appropriate to'his problem. However, the —E 

of bringing reach: the stuient and the potentially helpful reading 

selection does not const: gute’ bibliotherapy; it isa Process. which seeks 

"to create attitudinal and later behavioral changes ‘in the reader which | 
are facilitated — discussions and counseling during and/or ‘after . . ? 

“the reading (Hoagland, 1972). Ii order to, effect the therapeutic changes,” 
" the theoretical —— that a teacner attewts to guide the reader through 

is one of "Adentification, catharsis, and insight" (Repel and Shrodes, 

in Rubin, 1978, p. 212). In this procedure, the reader becomes so 1 a 


2s 


personally involved with the literature that strong identification with a 


2 
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identifieation,. he experiences a release of ——— concerning his own * 
* problem and, thereby gains insight into his behavioral motives and” actions 
_ (Russell and Shrodes in Rubin, 1978, p. 212). 


character or group in the selection is produced: because of the Btrong 
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The process of bibliotherapy destribed above can. be used by the 


4 
reading teacher as a preventative ‘of therapeutic measure (Olsen, 1975). 


_ As Olsen (1975) explains, preventive bibliotherapy can be used with a 
+ , Child to help him adapt. to anv tipcomtig stressful situation, ‘suchas the 
; birth of a new baby in the — therapeutic “bibliotherapy is used to 
; elie child deal with aifticilties he is currently experiencing, such 
. ; 7 as adjusting toa new school. In general , , the teacher using either type. . 
“of bibliotherapy is ‘attempting to teach “the student to ‘think conridentixj — 
and constructively; to discuss openly his problems; to compare his \ 
|. © difficulties with problems faced by others; to analyze his feelings and 
behaviora’. practices; to look for all the possible * epluticas to aba 
and to be, ‘afuclous to find appropriate, ae solutions to his ditfioultics . 
; .. (Shepherd:and Iles, 1976). . — —— — Ss 
“Inplenen tation ; : ‘ ; — 
With a —— of the technical methodology and goals of. bibliotherapy, 


constiderat ion:can be given to the actual implementation of the procedure’: 

First, as — by Roy (1979), ayteacher should have some basic ‘aythological 
Imowledge in order to use bibligtherapy with students: This imowledge* 3 
could include an understanding of the basic motivations underly — 


. 


behavior, nathiods by which chijdren and young people face hindering situa- 
tions, maya in which youngsters, avoid reality io keep fron coping with 
difficulties, means ‘by which individuals deal with encountered problens, 
“and how young peoplé evolve fiesired personalities (Roy’,'1979). This 
prerequisite knowledge, Af mek elncaty i the tee beers, may 
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Bs gained by earoiling in an rerrete eychology — or by — 
veadune tn some pertinent psychology texts. — — 
Along with general peychological imowledge, a teacher needs. to use , 
wimneas ot determining the ‘specific problems faced by his or her: — 
* | (Sehuber, 1975). Several informal measures can be used to gain insight 
into: students" problems, including interest inventories, observations of, | a 
é the interactions of. hg pupils, Puph- teacher: conferences, and Ges dis— x 
; -eussions (Schubert ,* 1975). Schubert (1975) recommends valuable questions By hs 
for use with these informal measures: for example, If you could have three’ 
wishes which would cone true, what would you wish for?; Does anything 
"+. frighten you? If’ so, what? you worry about anything? If 80, what? 
- McWilliams and Rakes — suggest several projective inventéries for 
interest pricier Regis sampling. . — J— a= * 
“A reading teacher should have guidelines to use in selecting thé students ; 
sito might benefit from bibliotherapy. * ‘Teachers are well advised to remember 
E that although they do not have to be trained therapists to use the techs, . 4 
i they should, in general, confine theit efforts to stutlents who do not diy 
"serious maladjustment (Coman, 1078). Hoagland (1972) reveals that, there 
is some disagreement concerning whic pupils are mat likely to benefit — 
tne the technique; some writers believe that both gifted and slow learners 
: can be helped through bibliotherapy, while others assert that only the average * 


or above avera; pupils who already enjoy reading can gain from the procedure. 
A practical de suggested by Ypagland (1972) is for reading teachers to use : 
the knowl obtained concerning the emotional adjustment of her pupils aid to 


wle * 


. 
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. utilize the techrrique of —————— with students who are not seriously 


disturbed and vtio are in a state of. emotional readiness for being helped 
lity toate peels, oe. Py 4 | 
eee Having selected pupils who could possibly benefit fron. bibliotherapy, F 
the teacher must then locate appropriate reading, selections for the student . ) 


McKinney (1977) effectively: used short stories with college students to 


es 


‘implement bibliotherapy; however, Russel] ‘and Shrodes (in’ Fibin, 1978, p. 221) : — 
‘the majority - of writers. on⸗ the subgeet tend-to-stress. the ‘ube-of books —___ 
‘to ee the technique. th general, the books should be selected because * | 

of their correlation with the needs ‘of’ the child (Corman, 1975). — — 
Russell and Snrodes (in Rubin,, 1978, p. 223) suggest that when working with F 
" gome troubled children it might be wise ta allow.them to select from cheerful 
ks with ey ales toe moving ht bck tat deal wit oben i 
similar to their own. * Helpful” criteria to dies in evaluating books appropriate 
to student needs ee the following: concéntration ona definite need, 
correlation with ie child's independent reading level, focus on the problem 
of ‘the child, geultatic ‘treatment of a subject, Se of believable | 
characgers, and ootnd represettation of graijs represented by the characters " * 
(Russell and Russell, 1979). Furthermore, thé reading teacher should employ 

" additional criteria with the book being chosen for remedial readers; they 

should have relatively direct story lines, be reasonably short, .be printed , 
with clear type. and well-spaced lines, “have ample meaning-giving illustrations, 
and be a canfortable size and shape for — (Corman, 1975). 


* 


_< To find the books to evaliiate and later recomend to children, a reading r 
. — met read many children's books, consult regularly with a knowledgeable . 

: * children's librarian, and” use reliable bibliographies of cliildren's books, y 
Cofman ¢1975) suggests several useful bibliographies, including: Fare for for | 
the — Reader — Dunn and ‘Jackman (1964), which is annotated, geared 
to grade levels seven through twelve, and arranged by subjects; Good Reading 
for Poor — (Spach, 1974), which is an annotated guide Jisting more > 

_____thasi 500 cates interest ‘and reading leve levels,’ “contains forty-six. 
subject headings, and lists’ adaptations and sinplified sefect ions; Reading 
.\ Ladders for Human Relations by Virginia Reid ag), which divides the books 
into-four. mer ot behavioral. problims - - "creating a — self-image, 
— Living with iets, appreciating different, cultures,’ and coping with change; " 
‘Behavior Patterns in Children's Books by Clara Kircher (1966), which cites 


_ more than 500 books ap twenty foun ca ries which are also indexed under 
146 behavioral types. Baruth and Philips (1976) also provide a shorter list 
of books suitable for use with middle school students. They are coded | 
according to difficulty levels and are listed under seven different —— 
areas. _ Coody (2873) provides sorerat chapters of weft ideas Snaputing 
emphasis oa blbliothereny; Parent. selection of ‘books and books for art 
expression and cooking. . Of particular interest to reading and lab teachers, 
_ Easy Reading offers a guide to books ‘in series and periodicals for poor 
readers. a on > sn mos eit 
| Sources concerning the’ readability levels and the aieabivect matter of new: | 


e 
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books for children (Olsen, 1975). Finally, one of the finest.resource  .' 


volumes available is Dreyer's guide that irfcludes references on’ 1,031 | 
children's’ books on sane 450 topics (1977). The book includes an author, . ; + esi 
| subject and title Index tna isa mst for a serious user of bibliotherapy. | 
¶ reco kepihg eysten for the books to be sel inthe bibliotherapy — 
rvvoram as also needed and Olsen (1975) recamends a very useful one.’ - ’ 
— lee Re suggests keeping basic bibliographic ififormation and a short — 
______sumary gf each book on 3 X S-inch cards in a file box! In addition, each | 
card should contain, on the upper right-hand comer, the approximate read- . ‘ 
ability and interest level of the book: The cards would be-filed under | 
apprépriate problem-area categories in a. — order, for — 
—J— alphabet ically, by author or title or by readability level. P es 
i. Once a teacher is ‘equipped with the presbquisite background inform 
«fon concerning the behavior a of shitdren, the specific ‘mowledge’ 
‘of individual student problems, the suitable candidates with wham to utilize 
“the technique, and the appropriste books to use in inplenenting the - 3 . = 
— program, he or she is ready to concentrate on specific methods | 
of implementation. In — for bibliotherapy to take place, a teacher 
mist actually get the student to read suitable books (Fussell and Russell, 
1979). Suggestions for implementing bibliotherapy include: ~(1) discussing | . 
the content of several appropriate books in order to interest the child’in ' 
them —— and Iles, 1976), (2) displaying ——— arm ina | 
prominent section — the roan (Shepherd and Ties, 19%6), (3) using positive aye 
~~( reinforcement” to encotage the reading pesel and Fussell, 1979), and 


° 
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(4) having students keep progress charts of ‘the books they read (Russell ' 


and Russell, 1979). Also, in ne a reader together with a book, it 

should be remembered that student response to bibliotherapy will be more _ - 
positive if the teacher Suggests several appfopriate books and allows a ' 
student to make his or her own selections, rather than requiring a specific 


book to be wead (Hoagland, " 1972). J ¢ 
e a“ —_ ‘ , 
: The activities used to implement bibliotherapy may be carriesi out. in + 
ous or with individual students (Olsen, 1975). Large group sessions as ie 


are a useful way of initially launching the téichnique and should focus’ 
on a selection dealing with an area of. ‘concern relevant to an entire class 
Pilsen, 1975). Small group s sessions are appropriate hd use when a i” 
children share the same problem eile, 1975) and, are willing to’ relate to: ' 
eich oter bait tg books they a readin and their treatent of te _ 
shared difficulty. Finally, som students will have problems that mi 
‘require individual ‘sessions with the — During individual conferences 
discussipn of the books, fener: fonts about the reading and related, = 
feelings may be covered. ; 3) _ ; 4 — 
How To's — a 

‘several activities that lend themselves to group or individual utiliza 
tion of bibliotherapy are suggested by,,Bissell and Russef i (1979) and in- 
clude: ". "pole playing, dramatization and skits, puppetry, and use of ) ao , 
pictures to guide discussion." Having children illustrate significant . 


aspects of the stories’ qould also Serve as a helpful — for initiating 


i a oo? er ee y 
discussions in groups or —— the ‘topes (Olsen, 1975). 
Qe Russel and fussell (1979) also relate an activity called "Roadblock" Which 

| is ‘wutgable for use with groups. In the activity, the teacher or — 
reads, a selection until the character is faced with_a.dilenma pertinent to 
a ts the group's needs. _ The children are then called on to recamend suitable 
7 aye for ‘the — to deal with the situation. As each solution is - 
2. “Ss : offered, the — bales up a "Roadbl "sign and presents a rational ‘ 
F _ objection ‘to the solution. Alternative solutions continue’ to te tint 
‘ until at the close of the activity, all the solutions are analyzed in terms | 
* of. their ability, realistically, to be carried aut and of their potential 
. threat to the individiiaL ‘Studerits cari also take — blocking the 
* ⸗olut icas duce they understasd the game, . a 
‘ There are’ also activities. which ‘ ‘see ‘to lend themselves particularly 
» to inplinentftion of bibliotherapy on. an’ m individual basis. With individual 
2 college students, McKinney (197) suggests the use of "Story Reaction < ’. 
Blanks' which require the students to rate the stories read in tems of 7 
“terest dnd to recor tite porooia! Feactions that they experienced during fe 
: "the reading on'a form; the retords are then used as initiating points for 
——— t-teacber discussions. _, Sich records also seen appropriate tr use * 
“with younger students — they do not require any, sort of litérary 
critical analysis of the books, but they do necessitate the recording of 
- persdnall Tesco the aatoniel: By b the recoré to the teacher 


‘during conference time, relevant discussion could easily proceed. from the 
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student's coments. Also fe individual student might benefit fram composing 


i -10- 
questionaires to poll the opinions of classmates in regard to a problem he 
is dealing with and reading about (Russell and Russell, 1979). The results * 
Obtained from the questionaire procedure have been show to hal students 

" yealize that their feelings’ have been experienced by others and will probably 
not — be troublesame (Russell ae Russell, 1979). J 
Bttect ivenees of —— 

“In ‘thétr review of research, Bettnenn wid Heitztent (1975) report — 
that the scarcity of — aeuliog on ———— and the methodological 
Mi fticulties involved in the studies that do exist make many additional - 

‘studies necessary and the establishment of definite —— for training 


, bibliotherapists are needed; until, more research is —— teachers are 
— to use caution,when using the technique with students. Roy (1979) 

iad emote that bib Mictharkpe: should be-used ex aadapgleeant tovothar donee 
of counseling and not as a substitute for them. As Olsen (1975), Comn 
(1975), aid Roy (1979) attest, bibliotherspy is not a panacea without 


Linitations., Roy (1979) recbunts several — limi tations to the tech- 


e ~ 


— — the —— during reading does not 
— wt wi on of problems; the fears of same individuals. ae | 


- are.made st ; n they are read about; and some people tend to rational {ze , 
+ il setae intents fg hen ar sn ind so en 


oisen —— and Corman (1975) also state the warning : in regard to bibliotherapy 
that a — must avoid =e a child w.thdraw into a ee world through — 


\ 
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roading. and thus escape completely from reality ane from ———— his 
or her problems. 5 ; 

. Despite its limitations, bibliotherapy can be an effective aid to 
‘other’ forms of therapy (Olsen, 1978), and it has proven to be effective in 
| helping persons, not seriously ———— adjust to their difficulties gp RG 

(McKinney , 1977) and (Russell and Russell, 1979). — the increased . 

: emphasis on values and values clarification in the — another 

very important use for the techniques of bibliotherapy is made apparent 
(Heitzmann and Heitzmann, 1975). Also, bfbliotherapy is a useful adjunct’ 

to the tending of critical réading because i requires the stulent to use . 

- higher level comprehension ékills, including: comparison, ‘evaluation, and 

* application. Thus, bibiiotheragy would seem to be a viable technique for 

the reading teacher to became familiar with. However, it should be cautioned 
that in order to implement _ the technique proficiently, a teacher should have 
-adequate technical ancncsige a i pel be able to — and evaluite 
the needs of students who could profit ——— be sble'to 
select — books for bibliotherapy, and have the ability to carry > 
out appropriate activities and follow-up experiences. | 
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